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X. 

To create an effective Central Intelligence Agency wc 
must bar* in the key position* non who or* prepared to make 
this a llf* work, not a nit casual occupation, Barrios in 
the Agency should not bs rlawad jasrsly as a stapplscstons SO 
promotion la on* of to* armed sarrloas or other brancbas of 
th* Government. Th* Agency should ba directed by s rela- 
tlr*ly small but allt* corps of man with a passloa for ano- 
nymity ana « willingness to stick at that particular job* 

They must find thalr reward primarily in th* work itself, 
and in the same* they reader thalr government^ rather 
than la public acclaim. 

Intelligence work in time of peace differs fundamtm* 
tally from that In time of war. In time of war military chim- 
ntls and military facilities, and consequently military perion- 
nel, can effectively be employed In far greater measure than in 
peace time. In time of peace intelligence with respect to 
foreign countries must come largely through civilian channels* 
Because of Its glamour and mystery overemphasis Is 
generally placed on what Is called secret intelligence, name ly 

f 

th* intelligence thet is obtained by secret mesne 'end by secret 

■* 

agents. During war this fora of Intelligence takes on added 
Importance but In time of peace the bulk of intelligence can 
be obtain*! through overt channels, through our diplomatic 
and consular missions, and our military, naval and air attaches 
in the normal and proper coura* of thalr work, Xt can also b# 
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obtained through the world press , the radio , and through the 
many thousands of Americans, business and professional men 
and American residents of foreign countries, who are naturally 
and normally brought in touch with what is going on In those 
countries. A proper analysis of the intelligence obtainable 
by these overt, normal and above-board means would supply us 
with over 60 per cent, I should estimate, of the information 
required for the guld&nco of our national policy* An impor- 
tant balance must be supplied by secret intelligence, which 
includes what we nos often refer to as "Magic** 

II* 

I believe that the agency which is to be entrusted 
with assembling and analysing intelligence should be predom— 
in ant ly civilian rather than military, and under civilian 
leadership* 

Whoever take* the post of Director of Central In- 
telligence should make that his lire work* If previously 
t. military man, he should not look forward to resuming a 
position in one of the armed services* The suzq* should be 
true of his top staff* Whatever may have been their previous 
professions, whether military or civilian, once they take high 
position in the Central Intelligence organisation they should, 
if military, divest themselves of their rank as soldiers, 
sailors or airmen and, as it were, "take the cloth” of the 
intelligence service* . 

The success of the FBI has been due not only to the 
ability of the director and the high qualities or his chief 
assistants, but to the fact that that director has been on 
that particular job for :> sufficient period of years to build 
up public confidence, an "esprit de corps* in uX* organisation, 
and a high prestige. We shodlu seek the same results for our 
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intelligence service, which will operate in the foreign field, 
and on item* of foreign information* 

X do not suggest that the legislation should lay down 
a hard and fast rule that the chief of the intelligence agency 
must come from civilian life* Certainly there are many men 
of military training who are competent to hold that Job# But 
if a military man takes the job, he should operate from that 
time on as a civilian* further, he must be assured, subject 
to good performance, a specified term of duty, which should 
be subject to extension as long as he carried out his task 
efficiently* appointment as Chief of Central Intelligence 
should be somewhat comparable to appointment to high Judicial 
office, and snoulu be equally free from interference due to 
political changes* In fact, the duties the Chief will have 
to perform will call for the judicial temperament in high 
degree* in appointee must gain that critical faculty which 
can only come af long experience ena profound knowledge to 
enable him to separate the wheat from the chaff in the 
volume of information which will pass through his office* 

Of course, the Central intelligence Agency should 
also have attached to it a substantial number of men from the 
armed forces as well as from civilian life, many of whom will, 
not inake it a life career but who can perform useful functions 
for a term of years* 

Much of our thinking relating to an intelligence agency 
is colored by our recent dramatic war experiences* Intelligence 
wort, in time of peace will retire other techniques, other 
personnel, and will have rather different objectives* The 
prime objectives today are not solely strategic or military, 
important ms these may be* They are scientific - in the field 
of atomic energy, guided missiles, supersonic aircraft, and the 
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Tfa mj are politic*! and social* *• ffiUft deal witii the 
problem of conflicting ideologies as democracy face# oommunis*, 
not only in the relations between Soviet Russia and the countries 
of the test, but in the internal political conflicts within the 
countries of Europe, Asia, and South America* for example, it 
may well be more Important to toot r the tread of Russian 


communism the views of individual members of the Pollt 
Bureau than it would be to have information as to the loca- 
tions of particular Russian divisions* 

Having this conception of the task of a Central In- 
telligence Agency, I am skeptical as to the wisdom or adequacy 
of the provisions in the Bill to provide for a Sat tonal Defense 
Establishment with respect to Central Intelligence* These 
provisions seem to me to set up what, in effect, is likely 
to become merely a coordinating agency for the military in- 
telligence services, 0-8, A-8, QMI. This is useful, and this 
function should be performed by the Agency, but it is not 
enough* 


The constant changes in the chiefs of the military 
intelligence services has crippled their efficiency and 
lessened their prestige* As these services are a part of 
a professional career, of which intelligence is only one seg- 
ment (and too often It has been a stepchild), such changes are 
somewhat inevitable* But this precedent should not be carried 
over to the new Central Intelligence Agency* There provision 
must be made far permanence and continuity* And yet the Central 
Intelligence Authority, heretofore based on Presidential order, 
will hare had three heads In the space of one short year* The 
two men who up to now have been the heads of that Agency were 
both extremely able, devoted and competent men, but no man can 
do much In this most difficult field In a few months* Constant 
change destroys the morale, and prevents the long— range planning 
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wfalcn swat be the task of a proparly functioning Intelligence 
agency. 

Hence I would recommend that any laglalatlon provide 
long-term tenure for the chlaf of the Agency, with the establish- 
ment of & precedent that his chlaf subordinates should also have 
that degree of permanence which is necessary to Insure team 
play between the chlaf and his immediate assistants. The 
chief should not have men Imposed upon him for political or 
other like reasons. He should have the right to pass upon 
his assistants. The legislation should provide that tha chief 
and his immediate assistants, so long as they are attached to 
the Central Intelligence Agency, should act in a civilian and 
not in a military capacity. 



XIX. 

Under the legislation as proposed, the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency is to operate under the fational Security 
Council, the stated purpose of which Is "to advise the Presi- 
dent with respect to the integration of foreign and military 
policies, and to enable the military services and other agencies 
of the Government to cooporate more effectively in matters in- 
volving national security." This Council will have at least 
six members, and possibly more, subject to Presidential appoint- 
ment. Prom its composition it will be largely military, al- 
though the Secretary of State will be a member. If precedent is 
any guide, it seems unlikely, in view of the burden of work upon 
all the members of this Council, that it will prove to be an 
affective working body which will meet frequently, : or which 
could give much supervisory attention to a Central Intelligence 
Agency. It would seem preferable that the Chief of Central 
Intelligence should report, as at presant, to a smaller body, 
of which the Secretary of State would be the chairman, and which 
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would laclud* th» Secretary of National bwfwni*, and a repre- 
sentative of tha President, with tfta right reserved to th«> 
Becretaries of 6tata and of National Da fan* a to ba represented 
on thl* saall board by deputies, who should have at laast tha 
rank of asalst^-nt Secretary. And this Board nrast really swat 
ohd assume tha raapons ibllity for advising and counseling tha 
Director of Intelligence » and assure tha propar liaison batwaan 
tha Agency and these two Departments and tha Bzaeutira* 

17 . 

In time of paaea intelligence will probably ba of 
mors importanea in tha day by day operations of tha Depart- 
ment of State than any othar agency of the Government , avaa 
tha Department of Mationsl Defense . further, in tlma of peace, 
Intelligence can only b« proparly oollactad if thara art tha 
eloseat worming arrangement* with tha Department of State, 
as tha bulk of tha Intelligence collected abroad will coma 
through tha facllitlas of that Department. 

Tha propoaad Intalllganoa satup In tha draft lag Is- 
is t ion is ovarvalghtad on tha sida of tha military department 
of the Government, a* contrasted with the State Department. 

This 1* natural because It appears In a Bill for our National 

♦ 

Dafwnst Establishment This fact, nowwvar, should not blind 
us to the realities of the situation* 

The State Department, irrespective of the form in 
which the Central Intelligence Aganey is cast, will ooliect 
and process its own information as a basis for the day by day 
conduct of Its work* The armad services intelligence agencies 
*111 do likewiso* But for the proper judging of the situation 
in any foreign country it is important that information should 
be processed by an agency whose duty it Is to weigh fasts, and 
to draw conclusions from those facts, without having either 
the facts or the concilia ions warped by the inevitable and even 
proper prejudices of the men whose duty it is to determine 
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policy a no who, having once determined a policy, are too likely 
to be blind to any facta which might tend to prove the polioy 
to be faulty* The Central Intelligence Agency ehould hare 
nothing to do with policy* It should try to get at the hard 
facts on which others must determine policy. The warnings 
which might well have pointed to the attack on Pearl Harbor 
were largely discounted by those who had already concluded 
that the Japanese must inevitably strike elsewhers* The 
warnings which reportedly came to Hitler of our invasion of 
Jiorth Africa were laughed aside* Hitler thought he knew we 
dldn f t have the ships to do it* It is impossible to provide 
any system which will be proof against the human frailty of 
Intellectual stubbornness* Every individual suffers from 
that. All we c.n do is to see that we have created the best 
possible mechanism to get the unvarnished facts before the 
policy makers, ana to get it there time * 

Y. 

Any Central Intelligence Agenoy (in addition to hav- 
ing access to the intelligence collected by the State Depart- 
ment and the armed services, to intelligence gained through 
intercepted messages, open and deciphered alike, and from the 
results of Its own secret and overt intelligence operations) 
must have a corps of the most competent men which this country 
can produce to evaluate and correlate the intelligence obtained, 
and to present it, in proper form, to the interested Govern- 
ment Departments, in most cases to the State Department, in 
many cases to the Department of national Defense, or to both. 

It is important to avoid splitting up and dissipating t 
personnel available for this work through having overall special- 
ized intelligence evaluating agencies in both the State Depart- 
ment and the Central Intelligence agency* 
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&rt ditibllibiod botwtiu tb# Ctntr&X XntfiXl^mci 
Agency ana the State Department - Mi* essential if the 
agency if to function proparly - it would seem desirable, for 
reasons of economy and efficiency, that the task of evalua- 
tion should bo delegated to the Central Intelligence Agency 
without , of course, affecting the work in the geographical 
and other divisions of the State Department* This would mean 
that the specialized intelligence agency within the State 
Department should be coordinated with, or amalgamated into, 
the branch of the Central Intelligence Agency devoted to the 
analysis and evaluation of intelligence# 


TI. 

In addition to these basic considerations, the Central 
Intelligence Agency should have the following powers and attributes! 

1* Control its own personnel but with the right to 
co-opt personnel from other Departments of the Government, 
with the consent of the head of the Department in question 
but without affecting the rank, civil service status or psy 
of the employee assigned for temporary duty* 

£« Have its own appropriations but with the possi- 
bility of supplementing these appropriations from available 
funds of the Department of State or the Department of M&tlonal 
Defense under conditions to be provided by law, in order to 
carry on certain special operations which may, from time to 
time, be deemed necessary by the President, the Secretary 
of State, or the Secretary of National Defense ♦ 

5. Have exclusive Jurisdiction to carry, out secret 
intelligence operations* 

4, Have access to all intelligence information 
relating to foreign countries received by all Departments of 
the Government, including "Magic*. 




5* 5* th* recognised agency for dealing with the 

central intelligence agencies of other countries* 

g, Save its operations and personnel protected 
by "official secrets* legislation which woulu provide ade- 
quate penalties for breach of security* 

ra. 

Xt has truthfully been said that intelligence is 
our first line of defense* the European countries no re 
immediately exposed to danger in the past have realised this, 
and hare spared no pains to develop adequate intelligence 
aery ices. Among them the British have had signal success, 
and this success, in no small part, has been responsible for 
pulling them through periods of the direst danger* The 
British system has behind it a long history of quiet effec- 
tive performance, based on a highly trained personnel with 
years of service end gre t technical ability. In this country 
we have the raw material for building the greatest intelligence 
service in the world. But to accomplish this we must make it 
a respectable, continuing, and adequately remunerated career* 
The personnel need not be very numerous. The operation of 
the service must be neither flamboyant nor over-shrouded with 
tne mystery and abracadabra which the amateur detective likes 
to assums* 

With the proper legislative backing, a correet 
technical setup, end adequate leadership, all that la required 
for success is hard work, discriminating judgment, and co mmon 
sense. Americans can he found who are not lacking in these 
qualities* 



